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fundamental questions connected with his subject, the book is never- 
theless far and away the best yet offered to the wanderers in the mazes 
of this branch of our constitutional law and is therefore an indispen- 
sable guide, alike for practitioner and student. 

Walter Wheeler Cook. 

University or Missouri. 



The Harris Papers. Collections of the Rhode Island Historical 
Socikty, Volume X. Printed for the Society, Providence, 1902. — 
410 pp. 

The history of the New England towns during the colonial period is 
full of controversies over land and its boundaries. These controversies 
divided families and neighborhoods and towns, and were as persistent 
as similar disputes between colonies or the ever-recurring contests with 
royal officials. The talent for scheming and wire-pulling, the self-will 
and persistence which were often displayed in these disputes would 
have done honor to men whose parts have been played on the stage of 
national politics. Indeed, the "politics" of rural communities of those 
times owed its origin largely to questions of this nature. 

One of the most famous controversies of this kind was that which 
agitated Providence and Warwick, Rhode Island, for more than a gen- 
eration prior to 1680. The man with whom chiefly it originated, and 
who prolonged it till finally it cost him his life and a large part of his 
estate, was William Harris. In the older histories of Rhode Island he 
appeared in shadowy outline as, for some undefined reason, an oppo- 
nent of Roger Williams. In recent years, however, the inquiries of 
Rider, Dorr and Richman have brought his personality out into much 
clearer relief. It has now become evident that, in merely town affairs, 
he was as prominent as Williams, while both by nature and by training 
he was a better political manager. A more litigious man it would be 
difficult to find in his day. The last thirty years of his life were de- 
voted chiefly to one prolonged lawsuit, or succession of lawsuits, he 
and a few partners always appearing as plaintiffs. As the case pro- 
ceeded it came not only before the Rhode Island court of trials, but 
repeatedly before special commissions, and before the King in Council. 
In its political aspects it came before the General Assembly. The 
town of Warwick, the town of Providence, and various individuals 
appear among the defendants. The question in dispute was always 
the location of the western bounds of Providence and the right to a 
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tract of land of many thousand acres — the Pawtuxet purchase — 
which lay adjacent to those bounds. 

Harris's interest in these lands dated from 1659, when he procured 
from certain Indian chiefs confirmatory deeds for them. In the year 
following they were accepted by the town of Providence. Roger 
Williams and others, however, did not believe that they lay within the 
original town purchase, but that the Indians had been made the vic- 
tims of a land-grabbing scheme. The town of Warwick also claimed 
a portion of the tract. Individuals occupied parts of it without the 
consent of Harris. Against these parties Harris and his partners in- 
stituted suits before the tribunals already mentioned. In the courts 
he invariably won, but the Williams party controlled the town of Provi- 
dence. Its influence, with that of Warwick, defeated the efforts of 
Harris to get execution and thereby to oust the defendants from the 
lands. While on his second voyage to England, in the process of 
appeal to the King in Council, Harris was captured by Barbary pirates 
and taken to Algiers. After remaining there as a prisoner for about 
a year and a half, he was ransomed and finally reached England. But 
he was already an old man, and almost at once succumbed to age and 
to the privations which he had endured. After the death of Harris 
there was no longer hope of the success of his cause. The bounds 
of the Pawtuxet purchase, however, were not finally determined till 
1 712, when the lines were so run as to exclude from it the large tract 
which Harris had formerly claimed. 

In this volume have been brought together with special care and 
editorial skill all known, and as yet unpublished, material which bears 
on this controversy and on the public career of William Harris. Mr. 
Richman, the historian of the founding of Rhode Island, has furnished 
an introduction. Mr. Brigham, the librarian of the state historical 
society, has done the chief editorial work. With the assistance of 
Dr. Frank G. Bates he has prepared a valuable map of Providence 
with the ancient place names. A list of these names, with explanations, 
is also given. A calendar of the events in the life of Harris and a good 
index complete the useful features of this volume. 

In the text will be found the correspondence of Harris, so far as it 
has been preserved; the proceedings of the various tribunals which 
heard his case, and a succession of detailed statements of the points 
at issue in the case prepared by representatives of both parties. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 



